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OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 740.] 

Now our Quarterly Meeting for the province 
of Leinster was at hand, to be held at Castle- 
dermot; thither I went, accompanied with 
several Friends, and we had good service, the 
Lord’s presence being with us, both in our 
meetings to worship him, and in meetings for 
church discipline, in which Friends were closely 
concerned in the affairs of truth, and to pro- 
mote gospel-order in the churches. This meet- 
ing hala part of three days ; when the service of 
it was over, I came home in company of many 
Friends. The next morning I rode to Mary- 
borough to speak with the Lord Chief Justice 
Pyne, about some horses takenfrom some of 
our Friends. 

Soom,after this was our Monthly Meeting at 
Mountmelick, which I attended, and when the 
service of it was over, I went to my son-in-law 
William Fayle’s, and visited some thereabout, 
and from thence to a meeting at Edenderry, 
then to Isaac Fuller’s, and so to John Clibborn’s, 
visiting many Friends’ families up and down in 
that quarter, giving advice and admonition as 
occasion =e ; also staid their First-day 
meeting at the Moat; and being there pressed 
in spirit under a sense of some,miscarriage, I 
cleared my conscience thereof in the testimony 
of Jesus. The next morning, being secopd 
day of the week, I rode to my own house. 

Soon after was our province meeting for 
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Leinster at Castledermot, which held most of 
three days for the worship of God, and ordering 
church affairs. I was there with the elders 
and brethren, and the Lord’s power and pres- 
ence mightily appeared with and among us, to 
give us wisdom and ding ; alsoa close 
concern came upon: earch narrowly into 
matters relating to’ , and in particular, 
to keep out acoveto t after the riches and 
great things of this world, from among our so- 
ciety, as knowing that it surfeits and corrupts 
the mind and dukes the understanding of 
people where it prevails. And through the 
Lord’s mercy and goodness there a da 
concurrence with the concern in most of Friends. 
When the service of that meeting was over, we 
parted in much satisfaction and comfort of 
— so I returned in the company of many 

riends, and came to my own house; our 
Monthly Meeting being the week following, 
which I also attended. 

About three weeks after was our national 
Half-Year’s Meeting at Dublin, which began thie 
eighth day of Third month, 1696, and continued 
about four days for the worship of God and 
church affairs ; many and needful thin 
were there discoursed of, and assented to in 
peace and unity, the Lord’s blessed power and 
presence being with us to our great: comfort, 
making hard things easy. 

At this meeting I received letters from divers 
brethren in England, earnestly desiring that. I 
would be at London the next YearlyMeeting ; 
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for that the public service ofgruth reqfired it: 
but I was not able to answer their desire; 
cause of weakness. So I Wrote, and sent a letter 
with George Rooke and Nicholas Gribble, whe 
intended to go over to thatymectipg. When 
the service of this our meeting wasver, I came 
home, accompanied with many Friends, but 
was weak of body. The First-day following was 
éur Monthly Meeting, and the next First-da 

after was our Province Quarterly Meeting, bot 





lin, aforesaid, returned home, and I with the 
rest of my company went over the River Band, 
and had many heavenly comfortable meetings 
at several places, as at Lurgan, Ballinderry, Lis- 
n , Grange, &c. In our return we hada 
epious meeting with Friends at Lurgan before 
pa ing, in which we were comforted and re- 
freshed together, to our great tion. 
From thence we took our journey towards 
Leinster, accompanied with some Friends of 
at Mountmelick, to which many came from| Ulster about forty miles, and had a meeting 
several parts, and heavenly good meetings we| with Friends near Ballyhayes; after which the 
had, both for the worship of God, and managing | said Friends, who accompanied us, returned 
of church-affairs, the Lord assisting and endu- | home. We travelled next day to Old-Castle; 
ing us with wisdom, the testimoify of truth was | and had a meeting with Friends there, and the 
over all, I had ability given me fromthe Lord | day following into Leinster Province, and were 
to answer what he required of me, before which | at Friends’ Meeting at Edenderry the next day, 
my natural strength was faint and weak. and on the day following at Ballycane Meeting 
Then I continued about home for a while, | near Geshel, so returned home. I had 
keeping to our usual meetings, and when I grew | service for the Lord, his truth and people, in 
aia able to travel, I went to Munster Prov- | this journey through his assistance, who gave 
ince Meeting, accompanied with Friends; this | me strength and ability every way ; blessed be 
Meeting was at Clonmel, in the Fifth month, | his name forever ! 
1696, and held two days for the worshipof God,} On the First day following I went to visit 
and managing affairs of the church, and there | Friends in their meeting at Mountrath, and re- 
were many Friends from several parts. In this| turning home, abode thereaway for some time, 
journey I had several meetings, as at Mountrath, | frequenting our own meetings, both Weekly 
Knockbally-magher, Waterford, Wexford, and | and Monthly, as they came in course; so went 
the Monthly Meeting at Ballinaberny, which | to our Quarterly Meeting at Castledermot, which 
was full and large, and the Lord’s power and|held two days, and the Lord’s comfortable 
presence accompanied and gave ability in all] presence being with us, in a sense whereof the 
meetings and services ; many hearts were ten- | affairs of truth were managed in peace and con- 
dered and comforted. cord. ‘From thence I went to Dublin in the 
I had also a meeting at Israel Webster’s, and | company of several Friends, to our National 
one at Shellaly, then came to Castledermot to] Half-Year’s Meeting, which begun the eighth 
our Province Meeting, where was a great ap-| day of the Ninth month, 1696, and held by ad- 
pearance of Friends from several parts,, and | journment four days ; the Lord’s glorious pres- 
many Friends in the ministry both of England | ence greatly appeared both in meetings for the 
and this nation. This meeting held part of| worship of Him and those for managing church- 
three days, for the worship of God and church | affairs, which were gone through in peace and 
discipline, and the Lord’s power and glorious | unity, to our great satisfaction and comfort. 
presence were mighty among us, strengthening] After the service of the meeting was over I 
our hands in his work, to our great comfort and | took my leave of friends and brethren in the 
satisfaction, both immediately and through his | overflowings of the love of God; so parted and 
servants. When the meeting was over, we| went homeward, accompanied with several 
parted in the love of God, the testimony of} Friends. Now deep of winter coming on, and 
trath being in dominion. So I returned to my | being unable to travel and labor in truth’s ser- 
house in the company of Friends, on the seven- | vice, as formerly I had done, I staid for some 
teenth day of the Sixth month, 1696. time about home, attending meetings as they 
Soon after which I took a journey into the | fell in course, both six Weeks, Monthly, and 
Province of Ulster to visit Friends, accompanied | Weekly, for the worship of God, and services 
with Joshua Northall, and some others: we | relating to truth, &c. So the Lord’s work went 
went to Dublin, and staid there two meetings | on and truth prevailed ; which is cause of great 
upon the first day, from thence Roger Roberts | gladness of heart. 
and Thomas Ashton accompanied us into the} About this time it came into my mind to 
north ; we had a meeting at Drogheda, and the| marry, yet I was not hasty to proceed; but 
next day came to Ballyhagan, to the Province | many weighty things relating to that affair came 
Meeting, which held part of three days, and aj under my consideration, and though it would 
great assembly of Friends there was, the Lord’s | often present in my understanding, yet I sought 
power and ro being with us to our great] the Lord’s eounsel, and quietly waited to know 
comfort and confirmation. The service of this} his mind therein, until I had his gracious an- 
meeting being over, the two friends from Dub-|swer, (in the clear openings of his light shining 
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in my heart), then finding. my way clear I ac- 
quainted the person towards, whom my. mind 
was drawn in that respect, viz. Mary, the widow 
of Joshua Strangman, about the age of forty- 
nine years, whom I had ground to believe would 
be a comfort to me, and helpful in my fey, 
being a woman of good understanding, and one 
who feared the Lord. 

After somié time of consideration, she con- 
‘sented thereto, provided that our children and 
friends were satisfied therewith. I also ac- 
quainted her, that if the Lord gave me health 
and ability, I must first go for Kngland, to per- 
form some service for the Lord there, which 
had been before me for some time; which she 
was well satisfied with, being willing to stay the 
Lord’s time ; then I abode some weeks at home, 
being unwell, through surfeit of colds in my 
travels; but our Quarterly Meeting for Leinster 
Province being at Castledermot, where elders 
and Friends in the ministry used to meet, and 
to make enquiry, whether those of our society 
walked answerable to their holy profession, in 
blameless lives and conversations, &c. In 
which service the Lord’s power and divine 
presence had often been plentifully manifested 
among us. 

I had a great desire to go to this meeting, 
though unwell in body ; so in faith of the Lord’s 
ability I set forward, and rode to Atby (fourteen 
miles) in some pain, and the next morning got 
to Castledermot, to the meeting of elders and 
brethren in the ministry, where an account was 
given from each meeting in our Province of the 
state of things among Friends. My spirit was 
under a great exercise for truth’s testimony, 
and the labors of concerned elders that were 
like to come under a worldly selfish spirit, 
wherefore I, with some elders and brethren, 
labored hard against it, and the meeting was 
adjourned until the next day. 

I spent that night in some trouble of mind 
for the testimony of truth, and besought the 


we met again, and the Lord’s power broke 
through all opposition, his testimony came over 
all, and things returned into their right channel 
to our great comfort. Here, according to order 
established among us, I acquainted the elders 
with my purpose of going for Wales and Eng- 
land, (towards the spring)»to perform some 
service in truth’s testimony, that was before 
me and they seemed to be well satisfied there- 
with. 

Then things being concluded among the 
elders, we all went into the public meeting for 
the worship of God, where in the spirit and 
power of the Lord Jesus I bore a testimony, 
and by a parable warned Friends of the mystery 
of satan, in-his working with man, by drawing 
his mind into the things of this world, compar- 
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ward too deep inte the ground, from the very 
heart of the trée, and causes the growth of 
much wood and high branches, but brings forth 
little or no fruit. From which was opened, in 
the doctrine of the kingdom, the danger of 
riches, and great concerns of the things of this 
world. Friends’ understandings were opened, 
the witness of God reached, and many tendered 
in their spirits. This meeting held by ad- 
journment three days, in which the Lord re- 
newed my strength, and I was glad that I was 
there for the service sake. When it was over, 
I returned home. This was in the end of the 
Eleventh month, 1696. 
» (To be continued.) 
From Retrospect of Early Quakerism. 
ON THE MINISTRY. 
BY EZRA MICHENER. 


“Tf any man speak, let him speak as the ora- 
cles of God ; if any man minister, let him do it 
as of the:ability which God giveth.”” When 
God, in mercy, shall send forth the messengers 
of his grace, he will assuredly furnish them the 
messages which they are commissioned to de- 
liver to the people. Moses said: “I am not 
eloquent, but I am slow of speech, and of a slow 
tongue.” But the answer was: “Go, and I 
will be thy mouth, and teach thee what thou 
shalt say.” And Jesus Christ gaye instruction 
to those whom he commissioned to preach the 
Gospel “among all nations:” “Take no 
thought beforehand what ye shall speak, neither 
do ye premeditate; but whatsoever shall be 
given you in that hour, that speak ye; for it is 
not ye that speak, butithe Holy Ghost.” 

The wisdom and uence of man, all the 
self-acquirements which jf is possible for him to 
attain, never did, and never will make any one 
a minister of the Gospel of Christ, however 
much they may assist when kept in entire sub- 


. jection to, and in accordance with, the power of 
Lord for his assistance; the next morning early | God operating in the soul. 


The most efficient 
preachers which the world bas. witnessed 
were illiterate fishermen, ob: ‘husbandmen, 
and mechanics, taken from the lower walks of 
life. 

Sad experience has long taught. us that there 
is a constant tendency among all privileged 
classes, both in civil and religious society, to 
extend their privileges, to the hurt and Opprep- 
sion of the communities which tolerate them 
The testimony has gone forth, from the lips of 
many martyrs, that those who professed to be 
ministers of the Gospel of Christ were too often 
the foremost in making these encroachments. 
Hence, there is wisdom in guarding eve 
avenue which may lead to a violation ¢ ” 
ights of the people. A heaven jnted an 
st i is one of th brightest 


ing it to the root of a tree, that shoots down- ; ornaments and greatest blessings which. re- 
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ligious society can possess ; while a self-consti- 
tuted, and domineering one, is the worst form 
of tyranny to which man oan be subjected. 

riends will ever do well to profit by a world- 
wide experience, and to study the lessons which 
it teaches. Perhaps there is no,acknowledged 
authority in our Society so proper and so con- 
venient to judge of the qualifications of minis- 
ters as the Monthly Meetings. In 1730, our 
Yearly Meeting decided, “that any person 
coming forth, or offering themselves in the 
ministry, be approved of in the Monthly Meet- 
ing to which he or she doth belong, and by 
them be recommended,” &. The power of the 
Monthly Meeting was then absolute. 

In 1747, it was directed, “that, when the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders shall be desi- 
rous of having them admitted to their meeting, 
the same, by their direction, be signified to the 
Monthly" Meeting for their consent and appro- 
bation.” Here the-power of the Monthly Meet- 
ing was made to depend, in the first instance, on 
the desire of the Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 

But, in 1797, it was further ordained that, 
when a minute of such consent and approbation 
of a Monthly Meeting shall be “ forwarded to 
the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
the sense oak: concurrence of that meeting ought 
to be had before such minister be reputed as a 
received and approved minister.” And the 


same rules were embodied in the Discipline of 
1806, and are still maintained. It will be 
readily seen that the recommendation of minis- 
ters is now placed entirely in the Select Pre- 
parative and Quarterly Meetings, with the sin- 
gle exception that Monthly Meetings have the 
negative power left to refuse to concur with the 


recommendation of the Select Preparative. If 
the Iciter meeting does ‘not see proper to intro- 
duce the case, or if the Select Quarter refuses 
to approve the recommendation, the Monthly 
Meeting is altogether powerless. 

It seems to be a common usage of society, 
that, when a minister transgresses the order, 
and falls under the cognizance of a Meeting of 
Discipline, that he or she thereby forfeits the 

revious recommendation ; but when such min- 
ister has become burdensome, and appears to have 
lost his gift in the ministry, the rule is different. 

The power to approve, certainly implies the 
power to disapprove. Hence the time was 
when Monthly Meetings could release their 
ministers by withdrawing their recommenda- 
tions. They no longer possess that power. 
The case must first be taken up by the Select 
Preparative Meeting, carried thence to the 
Select Quarter, and, when there determined, be 
sent down to the Monthly Meeting for its fur- 
ther care; “and he or she ought, from that 
time, to refrain from attending any such Select 
Meetings, until they shall be again recommend- 
ed or appointed, as at first.” Hence it follows 
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that the Select Preparative and Quarterly Meet- 
ings possess the absolute and uncontrollable 
power to deprive any of its members of their 
recommendation as ministers, before any action 
hgs been had in the Monthly Meeting. The 
only safeguard left tothe Monthly Meetings will 
be found in the judicious appointment of elders. 

The many advantages resulting from a well- 
regulated ministry, sustained, or restrained, as 
occasion may require, by “ prudent and solid 
Friends chosen for that service,” is unques- 
tionable. But such is “frail humanity,” that 
there is scarcely an authoritative body in any 
association of men, who do not, sooner or later, 
require a check to the encroachments of their 
power. It seems, therefore, unwise for society 
to let go its means to control this mischievous 
tendency in every department of its organiza- 
tion. We hope none will conclude that when 
once appointed to the station of elders, they are 
placed beyond the reach of Monthly Meetings ; 
for if such meetings have a purpose to fulfil by 
the appointment, they certainly are competent 
to inquire whether that purpose has been ful- 
filled, and to take all necessary measures for its 
accomplishment, and it is their duty to do so. 
Nor do we find any authority upon our records 
for the assumption that Monthly Meetings can- 
not release its elders, whenever they may have 
lost their service in the Church. The func- 
tions of an elder may be so exercised as to do 
much good or much harm. If fitly chosen and 
rightly qualified, they will feel it to be an in- 
cumbent duty to “take the oversight of the 
flock of Christ, not-by constraint, but willingly; 
not as lords over God’s heritage, but as 
examples : to help the weak, confirm the feeble- 
minded, and labor to gather the scattered, and 
the other sheep not yet of Christ’s fold, under 
him, the oné Shepherd ; when being fed in tlie 
pastures of life, they may, when he shall appear, 
receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 
—(London Epistle, 1727.) 

ie almost absolute power given to the Meet- 
ings of Ministers and Elders, either to recom- 
mend or to release ministers, is certainly liable 
to abuse, and when abused must be productive 
of the most disastrous consequences. Monthly 
Meetings possess the means of preventing this 
abuse, by the judicious selection and timely 
change of their elders. It is perhaps the most 
important pom they are required to 
make, and the duties of the station the most 
responsible of any which society imposes upon 
its members. 

1829.—“ It is recommended to our Monthly 
Meetings that a committee be appointed at least 
once in four years, and as much oftener as 
the occasion may uire, to consider the 
propriety of changing the elders, and of bring- 
ing forward well-qualified Friends to fill that 


station.” —( Yearly Meeting.) 
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Report of a Committee of the Representatives| The men off said to work well. They are 


of New York Yearly Meeting of Friends 

upon the conditions and wants of the Colored 

Refugees. | t 
(Continued from page 744.) 

We were informed that there were considera- 
ble numbers at Yorktown, Suffolk, and Ports- 
mouth, but could not learn how many were 
there. 

The government gives employment to all the 
able-bodied men. Some of the women are em- 
ployed also, but most of the women and children 
are without employment. The rate of wages, 
as we understood, was, at Fort Monroe, $10 per 


- month,and rations. But little of the wages had 


been paid. The women and children have no 
rations here, and depend upon occasional em- 
ployment and charity for subsistence. 

We were lodged and entertained very kindly 
by Doctor Crooker and associates, at the quar- 
ters of the medical staff of the military hospital 
here. The hospital appeared in excellent order, 
and has 800 beds. There were only 60 pa- 
tients when we were there. 

General Dix received us kindly, on the morn- 
ing of the 30th, and promptly expressed: his 
willingness to give us every opportunity to ac- 
complish the object of our visit. He entered 
into the details of his action on behalf of the 
refugees since he had command of this district ; 
and gave us, at length, his reasons for desiring 
their removal beyond the prejudicial influences 
of military camps. In the absence of any better 
arrangement he had ordered the erection of 
barracks at Craney Island, for the reception of 
all not employed by government. He had 
reason to believe that the people could support 
themselves by fishing for oysters, &c. 

Our interview with the General was very 
agreeable, and we have no doubt of his desire 
to make these people comfortable. Their gen- 
eral industry wasacknowledged, and itis borne out 
by. the fact that a large amount of money is due 
to them, for arrears of wages. There appears to 
be a difference of opinion as to the precise sum, 
but we understood the General to admit, from a 
cursory examination of the books, that there 
was as much as $25,000, still due.* He in- 
formed us that the quartermaster had $7,000 on 
hand towards its payment, and expected as much 
more shortly. On feosian the General gave us 
a letter to Captain Ludlow, assistant quarter- 
master at Norfolk, requesting him to show the 
condition of the colored people there, and at 
Craney Island. 

Our information respecting the employment, 
treatment, and condition, of these people at 
Fort Monroe, was derived, chiefly, from the 
superintendent. 


cal Tic cca aia 
* We have been informed, that since our return, 

an Official investigation has been made, and the 

amount of arrears ascertained to be over $30,000. 


kept’at work all day, and sometimes called upon 
to, work at nights, and on the first day of the 
week in cases of emergency. We were informed 
that they were treated very roughly ; sometimes 
abused and maimed, by the brutality of those 
under whom they work. We were witness of 
one case of abuse on our arrival at Fort Monroe, 
by a white man, who appeared to have the 
superintendence of discharging the freight of 
the steamboat, in which we came from Norfolk ; 
but, whether he was a government employee, or 
connected with the boat, we did not learn. 


' We were told of numerous instances and cir- 
cumstances tending to show, that there is here 
a strong influence exerted against the refugees ; 
but as these did not come under our own obser- 
vation, we can ohly refer to them as subjects of 
common remark, without attempting to conjecture 
the motive. If, however, it be true, as charged, 
that they are worked hard, badly treated, and 
all their wages kept back excepé their rations 
and a scanty pittance, wholly insufficient to 
enable them to purchase the necessary clothing 
for themselves, and provide for their families, 
then it would seem that, in this respect, they 
are worse off than they were in slavery; and it 
may account for the instances reported to us, by 
General Dix, in which some of them applied to 
him for permission to return to their masters, 
within the lines ; which permission he did not feel 
authorized to refuse, because, while under mili- 
tary authority, they were, by order of Congress 
‘to be considered and treated as freemen.” It 
did not occur to us to inquire whether the ac- 
counts of these freemen had been éettled, and 
their wages paid, before they returned again to 
the slavery from which they had fled. We have 
no idea that the kind-hearted General had any 
suspicion of the motives of these voluntary 
slaves, or any knowledge of their treatment as 
freemen, which made slavery more pleasant in 
their eyes. But, under the circumstances, we 
cannot regard these instances as any proof that 
they would prefer slavery, provided they should, 
in freedom, o treated as men, and not as mere 
brutes. Neither do we regard their destitute 
condition, as to clothing, any evidence of in- 
ability to take care of themselves, as well as any 
other race in like condition. Both of these 
ideas are at variance with common sense, and 
are contradicted by the cloud of witnesses we 
have seen, and by all the facts that have come 
within our knowledge. But, even if true in 
some individual cases, they only serve by their 
rarity, to establish the contrary rule. 

We attended the first part of a meeting for 
worship of the colored refugees, held at three 
o'clock, on the afternoon of the 30th. When 
we entered, they were all kneeling, at prayer ; 
and one of them, in simple eloquence, was plead- 
ing at the throne of Infinite Mercy, for aid to 
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overcome the evil of their hearts, and live in 
Obedience to His law; that they might be ena- 
bled to bear with patience all the troubles of 
life, and when all was over, be received in man- 
sions of eternal rest! They then united in 
singing. The air was plaintive, but the words 
were not understood by us. At its conclusion, 
they again knelt in prayer. After acknowledg- 
ing the evil of their past lives, the speaker 
pleaded for mercy and forgiveness, and for help 
in the future. He remembered the strangers 
now with them, for whom he asked the blessing 
of the Most High. Then he prayed for the 
President of the United States; that he might 
be preserved, comforted, and strengthened by 
Almighty power; that he might be endowed 
with wisdom, and enabled to perform the will 
of Heaven ; also, for the Union and the rulers 
of the nation, and its armies ;—that the Lord 
would be with them, and strengthen them to 
overcome all enemies, and re-establish the laws, 
and maintain the rights of all. Our hearts 
were touched by these simple, but fervent peti- 
tions, and we realized afresh the assurance : 
“Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation, he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him.” 

We reached Norfolk in the evening of the 
30th. The next morning we called on Captain 


Ludlow, who emgage eae for our visiting 


the several camps. e first went to the depot 
of clothing kept for sale to the colored laborers, 
and were shown a fair assortment of serviceable 
material ; much of it being ready-made clothing. 
Captain Ludlow then politely accompanied us to 
the camp called the Pest House, the name being 
derived from a building upon the ground for- 
merly used for that purpose. On the way he 
showed us the soldier’s cemetery, which he had 
made. It was nicely arranged, and a neat head- 
board told the name and particulars of the de- 
ceased soldier. The camp was something like 
Camp Barker, in Washington, but less comfort- 
able, excepting the hospital, which was incom- 
parably better. The most of the patients here 
were tolerably comfortable, yet there was not 
sufficient care taken to preserve cleanliness and 
proper ventilation. One man, upwards of 60 
years of age, was suffering from rheumatism ; 
upon being asked his name and where he came 
from, and why he left his master, he replied, 
that he came from North Carolina, because of 
the ill-treatment of his son, a boy of 16 years, 
who was owned-by another master by whom he 
was constantly abused. He expressed his own 
desire to return, because his wife anid other 
children were there. His son had gone on 
board a vessel for New York. ses, cam 
that’ his visitor came from New York, his 
countenance lighted up with all the interest of 
a father, and he expressed a lively desire that 
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he might see his son and inform him of this in- 
terview. When asked what message he had for 
his son, he desired that he might come home to 
his mother. When told that he was free in 
New, York and would be aslave in North Caro- 
lina, the old man promptly replied, “Oh, no, 
sir; there is to be no more of that after New 
Year.” He could not tell who informed him 
of this, but he had heard it, and appeared to 
think of it as a settled fact in the near future. 
Similar expressions of confidence in obtaining 
freedom at New Year were heard from several 
in different places. 

The condition of the people at this camp was 
less favorable because of the preparation to re- 
move them all to Craney Island. We were in- 
formed that about 150 men were employed as 
wood-choppers, and 250 as. stevedores. Some 
were paid 50 cents per cord with rations, and 
others $10 per want and rations. 

Captain Ludlow placed at our disposal a small 
steamboat to convey us to Craney Island and 
Fort Norfolk, with a letter to Dr. Brown, the 
superintendent. We arrived atthe island about 
12 o’clock, and found the very much 
occupied with the duties of his office. He re- 
ceived us very cordially, and urged us to remain 
some days with him, offering to accommodate 
us as wellas he was able. His wife and two 
children composed his family. He gave us full 
particulars respecting the refugees on the island, 
nearly all of whom are now quartered in tents 
until the completion of the barracks, which he 
was preparing for them. On our way to these, 
we visited most of the tents and found the peo- 
ple cheerful and busily engaged with sundry 
occupations. 

Dr. Brown, who has been in the army, reports 
that he has no difficulty in keeping proper order 
and discipline on the island. He has a military 
guard and a full corps of subordinate officers, 
who, after the labors of the day report to him 
at seven o’clock in the evening, when their 
duties for the next day are assigned. Some of 
the colored men are employed in fishing for 
oysters, and the Doctor expects to employ a 
considerable number in that way. The island 
is too small to give employment in agriculture, 
in which most of these people have heretofore 
been engaged, and in which the Doctor has 
no doubt they could easily support themselves, 

We inquired of many where they came from, 
and why they left their masters. Generally the 
latter question seemed to excite surprise or in- 
credulity, but the answer was nearly the same 
in all cases: they came away for their freedom, 
so that they might enjoy the reward of their 
own labor ; but that if they could have this at 
home they would rather go back and live 
where they had lived. Not one of all the mul- 
titude, whom we saw, was desirous of going 
North. 
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We were much gratified with our visit to 
Craney Island ; not so much for what it was, as 
what the superintendent desired to make it. 
The vigilance, discipline, and order of Dr. 
Brown, and his kindly interest for the welfare 
of the poor people under his charge, convinced 
* us that he was the right man for his appoint- 

| ment. He exhibited to us his stock of clothing, 

ponsisting chiefly of partly worn garments, 
hich had been sent from kind friends in the 
North. He showed us a box of shoes for women 
and children, containing about 40 or 50 pair, 
contributed by a poor man in Massachusetts, 
who makes ,a living for himself and wife by 
peddling shoes. It reminded us of the widow’s 
mite. 

Dr. Brown informed us that the government 
does’ not intend to furnish school-houses, or 
= of worship for these people. These must 

contributed by private subscription. He 
desires to have a building that will accommo- 
date a large number. If the friends of the 
colored people will supply the material, the 
Doctor will have it put together. There will 
probably be more than one thousand desirous of 
attending p worship ; and he would like to 
have it large enough for all. We met two 
young men on the island who had recently ar- 
rived to offer their services asteachers. In the 
absence of school-houses, they were busilyyen- 
ged in other useful and more pressing services. 

We called at Fort Norfolk on our return. 
Here we found the superintendent, John Daw- 
son, in the midst of his sable charge. He in- 
formed us that there had been as many as 962 
at this place, but that all the able-bodied men 
had been taken away for various government 
employ, so that the present number was re- 
duced to 632, all women and children but 12 
old or infirm men. Of these, about 50 were 
sick—chiefly of measles and hooping-cough, and 
diseases from exposure. There were more 
deaths than births. The condition of these 
people appeared very unfavorable; many of 
them had on their backs the same clothes in 
which they left their former homes several 
weeks before. Many were wretchedly clad. 
Altogether, they presented a miserable appear- 
ance. They were quartered chiefly in a large 
warehouse, formerly used to store guano. This 
building had no chimneys, and the fires of wood 
filled it with smoke so as to cause tears to run 
from the eyes of many of the little children ; yet 
they were all wonderfully patient, and not a cry 
was heard from any of them. Most of those 
with whom we conversed were from North Caro- 
lina. One man, about 60 years old, informed 
us that he was a cabinetmaker and turner by 
trade; that he came away when opportunity 
offered, because he wanted to be free. He had 


paid his master $300 per annum for 17 years, 
and $250 for the last three years, so that in 20 
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years he had paid him near $6,000. He thought 

that was enough, and was tired of it. When 

asked what his master had done for him during 

this time, he promptly replied: “ About as 

much as you, sir;” but presently correcting 

himself, added, ‘No, sir, not quite so much as" 
you, for he néyer inquired so kindly after me as 

you have done.” “ Well, but did he not fur- 

nish food and clothing!” “No, sir, 1 had to 

supply all that myself.” 

e woman, in reply to the usual question, 
why she came away, and whether she would not 
like to go back, if assured of her freedom at her 
old home, repliéd-: “ No, sir, I never want to 
see the place again.” When asked why, she 
said she would rather live anywhere else, she 
had been so badly treated—and never wanted to 
see the place again! There was no lack of in- 
telligence in this woman; but the associations 
of her former home were such as to destroy all 
attraction toward the scenes of her childhood. 
During this conversation, a large crowd of 
women collected, evidently anxious to hear all 
that the strangers had to say. Upon being in- 
quired of, collectively, whether any present 
wished to go into the North, not one appeared 
willing ; but all seemed to shrink from the idea, 
and said it was too cold. The poor people ap- 
peared to think that our visit was designed for 
their benefit, in some way ; and when informed 
of its objects, they were wild in their expres- 
sions of joy and thanks. One old woman said 
she had been praying for us to come, and had 
full faith that we would come. That when she 
saw us land, she blessed God that her prayer 
had been heard and answered. They said in 
substance: “ We will endure this suffering in 
patience, for the sake of the prospect of free- 
dom. We are patient through all, because we 
see a good time coming. We pray the good 
Lord for all Union-men constantly.” When we 
came away they followed us in a crowd to the 
end of the pier, and as the steamboat moved off, 
raised their hands, and waved us adieu. 

In conversation with John Dawson, he had 
no doubt that all these people could easily sup- 
port themselves, if they had the opportunity, 
either upon the land, or in other fields of indus- 
try. He showed us some excellent oaken bas- 
kets made by them, and worth from 50 cents to 
75 cents each. The material for these was 
found in large quantity in the adjacent woods. 
He also showed us a scow which had been made 
and calked by some of the men under his 
charge. It was well done. It was intended, 
shortly, to remove them all to Craney Island, 
and for this reason less preparation had been 
made for their accommodation. 

We returned to Fort Monroe on the morning 
of 12th month 2d, and occupied the rest of the 
day with our kind friend C. B. Wilder, who, for 
the sake of the poor and friendless, has for 
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many months denied himself the enjoyments of 
home, in order to minister to their aid and pro- 
tection. In witnessing the sound judgment, 
firmness and tact, yet the evident kindness, with 
which he promptly disposed of the incessant 
applications of the colored. peoplé, we were 
forcibly struck with the value is disinter- 
ested services—not less to thegovernment than 
to the subjects of his care. Hitherto he has 
devoted his time without pecuniary reward, in 
this important but thankless office. ; 

We returned to Baltimore by the evening 
boat, and after again visiting Washington and 
Philadelphia, reached New York on the even- 
ing of the &th, after an absence of 12 days from 
our homes. 

When in Baltimore, Washington, and Fort 
Monrpe, we visited some of the hospitals for the 
sick and wounded soldiers. In every instance 
we found them in the most favorable condition. 
The beds and clothing we reclean ; the ventila- 
tion good, and the medical aid and attention, all 
that could be expected. In Baltimore, especially, 
we were gratified with the unremitting attention 
of benevolent ladies, whose kind care for the 
sufferers was generally acknowledged, and filled 
their hearts with gratitude. 

In conversing with several of the superintend- 
ents of the refugees, relative to their ability to 
support themselves, there appeared a remark- 
able unanimity of opinion, although they were 
all in somewhat different circumstances. C. B. 
Wilder, after an experience of eight or nine 
months’ constant intercourse with hundreds of 
them, had no doubt, that, if they had,a fair 
chance to work, and were paid their wages 
regularly, they would not only support them- 
selves but all the women and children. No 
men could show greater industry and alacrity 
to work when employed on “a cash job.” They 
not only Lave a full appreciation of money, but 
of its absence when due for work, and not paid. 
Similar assurances were given us by Docter 
Brown on Craney Island, John Dawson, at Fort 
Norfolk, and others who had the means of form- 
ing impartial opinions. 

Considering the hard work which they per- 
form, the many privations they have to suffer, 
and the absence of their wages (beyond their 
rations), it is remarkable that they should per- 
form so well. But their hope is strong, and 
their faith firm, that a good day is coming, and 
not far distant. When, therefore, we reflect 
upon their present circumstances and past his- 
tory, we can perceive nothing to shake the 
opinion of these experienced and sympathizing 
superintendents. These people have hereto- 
fore, by their labor, produced not only enough 

for their own support, but for that of their 
masters. To assert in the face of this fact that 
these men, whose industry has been so fruitful, 
cannot take care of themselves without the aid 
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of a white man to consume in idleness or luxury 
the proceeds of their labor, is to impeach the 
wisdom of the Creator ; and to claim immunity 
for the rapacious inventions of man, in the Pe- 
tended omissions of his Maker! ae 
On our way from Washington, we learned 
from a gentleman well acquainted with Nortli 
Carolina, that there is now a great scarcityyo 
laborers in the northeastern part, in conse 
quence of the escape of the slaves; and th 
many people there are suffering serious incon- 
venience and loss for want of their services, 
We feel the vast importance ofa correct and 
clear conclusion upon this b®anch inquiry, 
because it must have a controlling influence 
upon every honest man, whose opinion or action 
may affect the condition and welfare of millions 
of the human family. “To him who knoweth 


to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” | 


Therefore, lest some of our readers may doubt 
the facts we have reported, or our judgment 
upon them, and in view of the request before 
mentioned, that we should look beyond the 
present wants of these people, we will adduce 
the testimony of other witnesses eting the 
same race in different localiti d various 


periods. 


The contemplation of celestial things will 
make a man both speak and think more sub- 
limely and magnificently when he descends to 
human affairs.—Cicero. 


——___-_ +06 
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Nineteen years will have elapsed on the 7th 
of the Third month next, since the establish- 
ment of this paper, and we enter upon its 20th 
year under circumstances most unfavorable to 
its prosperity. Many of our readers are aware 
that, during a portion of its career, the Intelli- 
gencer was a pecuniary charge upon a few 
Friends interested in the support of the Chris- 
tian principles and testimonies to which it is 
chiefly devoted. Of later years, however, its 
subscription list has gradually extended, until 
we had looked upon it asa permanently self- 
sustaining periodical. This comparatively pros- 
perous condition has now been checked by the 
greatly advanced price of paper, which, as all 
know, has occasioned the suspension of some 
periodicals, the reduction in size of many, and 
the increase of subscription price of others. 
We propose none of these alternatives to meet 
the increased cost of publication, but suggest 
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what we think would prove more advantageous, 
as follows: Let each subscriber endeavour to 
procure at least one additional subscriber for the 
coming year ; and let this effort be made during 
the few weeks before the commencement of a 
new volume. 

However the Intelligencer may fall short of 
the ideal which might be formed of what a pe- 
riodical devoted to the interests of the Society 
of Friends should be, yet as a means of commu- 
nication between its members, on subjects of 
common interest, and tending to strengthen the 
bonds of brotherhood, we cannot believe they 
would willingly allow it to die. 

The cause of education alone, which is in- 
creasingly interesting to a large portion of our 
members, demands such a vehicle of information. 

The few Friends who meet once a week to 
examine, select and arrange the material for 
the Intelligencer, feel it to be a labor of love, 
and receive thir reward in their work ; and 
they ask of their fellow members so far to ap- 
preciate their labors, as to aid in extending its 
circulation, so that no loss may be sustained 
by the publisher. . 

The paper is mailed to each subscriber out of 
the city, and delivered to each city subscriber 
at $2.00 a year. Three copies are sent to one 
address for $5.00—seven copies for $10.00. 
Those who may be induced to form clubs to 
receive three or more copies, are especially de- 
sired to remit the whole amount in advance. 
Subscriptions paid before or during the week 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be consid- 
ered as paid in advance ; after that time all will 
be charged at two dollars each, whether in clubs 
or not. Noone of aclub can discontinue the 
paper without breaking up the club, nor can 
one withdraw during the year on paying a pro- 
portional rate—the special object of the arrange- 


ment being to save trouble and expense to the 
publisher. 


“‘ A concerned Subscriber” calls our attention 
to the marriage notices that have appeared in 
the Intelligencer, which have not stated that 
they were accomplished according to the order 
of the Society of Friends. 

While we decidedly object to anonymous 
communications, and do not feel obliged to no- 
tice them, we are willing again to remind our 
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friends that marriage notices sent us for publi- 
cation should clearly state that the parties were 
married with the approbation of the Monthly 
Meeting of which they were members. 


Dip, near West Unity, Williams County, Ohio, 
1lth month 23d, 1861, Asicar, W. Borton,in the 
52d year of her age, wife of Benjamin Borton; a 
member of Battle Creek Monthly Meeting, Michigan, 
formerly of Burlington County, New Jersey. 


——, on the 30th of 5th month, 1862, after a severe 
illness, at the residence of Samuel Myers, Obio, 
Mary Watron, widow of Joseph Walton, formerly of 
Baltimore, in the 98th year of her age, 


——, at the residence of her son-in-law, Arthur 
Engle, 12th month 2d, 1862, Mary Enete, in the 80th 
year of her age ; a member of Evesham Monthly Meet- 
ing, Burlington County, New Jersey. ; 

—, on the 5th of 12th month, 1862, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, Daniel Smith, near Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, Coantes WaTzRMan, in the 75th year 
of his age. 

The Exccutive Committee of Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, to promote sub- 
scriptions to the stock of Friends’ Educational 
Association, will meet on 6th day, the 13th in- 
stant, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


To be satisfied with the acquittal of the 
world, though accompanied with the secret con- 
demnation of conscience, this is the mark of a 
little mind ; but it requires a soul of no common 
stamp to be satisfied with its own acquittal, and 
to despise the condemnation of the world.— 
Colton. 


——_—>~6 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NEW SERIES.—NO. III. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


The science of meteorology is receiving valua- 
ble accessions from the labors of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Under its authority ex- 

riments are instituted all over the United 

tates, in order to ascertain the ave tem- 
perature of the several seasons," These results 
are curious and valuable ; curious in showing 
that the average temperature does not follow 
the latitude, but varies greatly from it, and 
valuable in enabling the agriculturist to arrange 
his crops to suit the temperature. As ascer- 
tained by the Institution the isothermal line of 
70° summer temperature crosses Long Island 
near its middle, passes north to Albany, then 
west by Buffalo, the mouth of the Detroit river, 
crosses Lake Michigan about Milwaukie, passes 
up the Valley of the Mississippi, a little above 
Galena, continues a northwest course up the St. 
Peter’s river, and so on to the extreme upper 
branches of the Missouri river, about latitude 
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48°, and, crossing the Rotky Mountains into 
the Valley of the Columbia river, and down that 
stream to within some 200 miles of the coast, it 
then turns nearly directly south along the edge of 
the coast range, of mountains and @ters the 
Pacific Ocean below latitude 35°. ‘This line 
rising from latitude 41° to 48°, through 70° of 
latitude, then falls 13° of latitude before reach- 
ing the Pacific. The average winter tempera- 
ture of the same point on the Atlantic, passes 
pretty directly west through Lake Erie, and 
crossing the Mississippi and Missouri rivers near 
the 40° of latitude, passes up between the 
Platte and Missouri rivers, crossing the Rocky 
Mountains nearly at the same place as the sum- 
mer temperature, and then continues to the 
northwest far into the British possessions before 
reaching the ocean. 

The average temperature of the year from 
the same point passes mostly between the two, 
and crosses the Rocky Mountains in the same 
latitude, and reaching the Pacific about latitude 
49° at the northwest point of the United States 
possessions. Thus making 14° of latitude on 
the west coast, between the summer and the 
average temperature of the same point on the 
east. Giving evidence of what has often been 
asserted, that the climate of the west coast is 
much more regular than that of the east, and 
that the extremes are much less. 

Again the summer temperature of 80° leaves 
the Atlantic about the city of Charleston, S. C., 
and passes a little west of northwest, pretty 
directly to the southwest corner of the State of 
Missouri, then bending up to the northwest, 
crosses the Rocky Mountains not far from the 
South Pass, at about the 44° of latitude, and 
after passing 4 little south of west into the 
Valley beyond, it turns pretty directly south 
and enters the Pacific at latitude 80° on the 
coast of Lower California. Thus rising nearly 
11° of latitude on the east, and descending 14° 
on the west. The winter average of the same 
omen passes very directly west into Northern 

exas, thus gradually deflecting northwards, 
crosses the Rocky Mountains at about the 36° of 
latitude, then continues nearly the same course, 
reaching the Pacific at 88°, making 5° of lati- 
tude between the two coasts for winter tempera- 
ture. 

The summer average temperature of 75° 
would leave the Atlantic near Norfolk, Va., and 

ass nearly west, until it reaches the hilly lands 

ordering the Mountains, then it deflects to 
the southwest along their borders through North 
Carolina and Northern Georgia, curving into 
Tennessee, when it turns almost directly north 
through Tennessee and Kentucky, and crossing 
the Ohio river into Indiana, passes through 
Central Illinois, and so on between the two 
summer averages before referred to. 

The difference between this and the first 



























summer average line is, that that turns directly 
north at least two degrees of latitude, while this 
turns as much south, though not so abruptly; 
enclosing the whole of the Appalachian range 
of mountains between them. eir elevation 
influences the temperature so that for the most 
part it would be lower in those mountains both 
winter and summer. 

This fact, so little studied hitherto in connec- 
tion with fruit-growing, should receive greater 
attention. Every kind of fruit requires a cer- 
tain amount of time and temperature to grow 
and ripen. An increase of temperature will 
hasten ripening in some degree, while a less 
amount will retard it somewhat. Through New 
York large nurseries have for many years been 
in operation, and have varieties of fruit suitable 
for that region, but this fruit taken to where 
climatic influences vary from that, do not answer 
expectation. When taken further south, what 
was called fall-fruit makes summer-fruit, and 
winter makes fall-fruit. Fault then is often 
found with nurserymen, when the fault really 
lies in not taking account of the varying condi- 
tions of soil and climate. * 

Elevation has an influence on temperature 
that is not often enough taken into account. 
Professor Henry, in his articles on meteorology 
in the Patent Office Reports, calculates 333 feet 
difference in elevation, equal to one degree of 
latitude in respect to temperature. Thus 2000 
feet elevation on the latitude of Norfolk will be 
nearly to the temperature of the first-mentioned 
line. So that we may reasonably conclude, that 
the fruits of Central New York might suitéhe 
high valleys of the southern mountain chains, 
while in the same latitude of the sea coast, they 
do not answer well. 

The American Pomological Society, instituted 
in 1848, attempted to make out a list of fruits 
for general cultivation, but found very few that 
could be placed under that head. Latterly, 
they have been endeavoring to procure lists for 
separate localities. This is their best course, 
and these localities will be determined more by 
elevation than latitude. There is another fact 
that is being ascertained, and will come to be 


that have originated in a certain locality will 
be more likely to succeed in that locality than 
those from a distance. There will, of course, 
be exceptions ; but these will be found on exam- 
ination most likely to be the result of similarity 
of soil or conditions. Some fruits do best on 
limestone soils; others on rather sandy soils, 
while others prefer clay or more compact soils. 

Many here are coming to be of the opinion 
that for us it will be better to look for winter-fruit 
originating south rather than from the north. 
Apples, to keep well for winter use, must ripen 
just at the commencement of cold weather. 
But as our summers are longer than at the 





generally acknowledged, that, in general, fruits — 
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north, their fruit will ripen here too soon to} In tropical regio such as the Andes of 


keep well, while that originating south will more 
likely meet the requirements. It is true that 
the south has not paid as much attention to fruit 
as the north, and have not had heretofore as 
good an assortment, but this difficulty is being 
obviated. There are a few ardent pomologists 
here, and these have turned their attention in the 
right course, and are succeeding admirably, 
and they have an ample field. Mgny ycars ago, 
I believe in the administration of Jefferson, 
when the Cherokee and Chickasaw Indians 
were placed in the mountains of Carolina, 
Georgia and Tennessee, the President advised 
that the Indian agents should encourage the 
Indians to plant orchards; and had apple seeds 
sent to them. As grafting then was little re- 
sorted to, these orchards were raised from seed, 
aud as might be expected among so many, some 
very good varieties were produced. Of latter 
time, good judges of fruit have traversed that 
country on purpose to select the best, and they 
now have quite a respectable list of what are 
considered as very good fruit. These are now 
being tried further north, and some that have 
fruited here sustain their reputation. This 
sporting of varieties, as it is termed by pomolo- 
gists, or the varying of fruits raised from seed, 
is a valuable property, and enables us to origin- 
ate finer varieties. This is more noticeable in 
the apple than most other fruits, probably be- 
cause apples have been more planted than any 
other. By it too, we are able to procure varie- 
ties suitable for the season of different latitudes. 
Varieties sometimes are raised at the north that 
do not ripen sufficiently to be valuable, hence 
are rejected. Such at the south might be de- 
sirable. Even grapes partake of the same pro- 
perty. S. D. Rogers, an enterprising amateur 
of Salem, Mass., has originated a number of 
varieties of grapes by hybridizing; and some of 
these require a longer season to bring them to 
perfection than can be obtained there in the 
open air; and even here in Northern Virginia 
these do not come to perfection for want of time. 

The science of meteorology, in connection 
with agriculture and fruit-growing, is interest- 
ing, and enables us to account for the varying 
result obtained in the same latitude in different 
locations. Thus Kelly’s Island in Lake Erie, 
nearly opposite to Sandusky, is found to be a 
better location for grape culture, than the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati, though situated 
nearly three degrees further north. The influ- 
ence of the surrounding waters of the Lake is 
such as to make the temperature regular, thus 
avoiding those extremes that in most places are 
detrimental to the perfection of the fruit. The 
same may be said of the southern shares of 
Erie and Ontario for a short distance inland, 
while on higher ground, further south, the 
crops are more precarious. 


South America, there are all climates found, 
from that of perpetual snow on the summit, to 
that of the torrid zone at the level of the sea. 
Midway between the extremes, a regularclimate, 
resembling perpetual spring and summer, is met 
with at a certain elevation. Even in the south- 
ern extremity of the Appalachian range of 
mountains in our own country, there is some- 
thing of the same variation in temperature, 
though in a much less degree. Late investiga- 
tions have shown, that there isa belt of medium 
temperature surrounding the base of these 
mountains to the south, at a certain elevation. 
About 250 feet above the base of the lowest 
valleys in these mountains, is a belt of some 
300 feet in height, where it is said frost neger 
injures fruit in blossom. Hefe ‘in. our hilly 
country we know that ffost is first seen in the 
fall in low ground and valleys, and is seen there 
last in the spring. But in these mountains, 
this effect is represented on a large scale. On 
the hills and spurs of these mountains it is said 
that wheat is never affected with the rust. 
Since the opening of the Virginia and Tennes- 
see Rail Road into this region, the best wheat 
that comes to the Richmond market is from that 
section. 

‘This temperate belt extends round these 
mountains through northern North Carolina, 
Georgia and Tennessee, as well as in the valleys. 
There are several counties in the latter State 
bordering these mountains, on what are termed 
table lands, that have been pronounced equal, 
if not preferable, to that of any other, for the 
cultivation of the grape for wine making. The 
temperature is regular, seldom any extremes ; 
the season is longer than further north, giving 
full time for the development of the juices of 
the fruit, and bringing it to more certain per- 
fection. 

The advantage will be shared by other fruits 
as well as grapes, and it would not be surprising, 
should the time come when that section should 
send out its fruits to market in large quantities. 
New Orleans and the shores of the Gulf States 
will make a large market for apples atid other 
fruits. Northern and Central Georgia and Ala- 
bama have been renowned for peach-growing, 
and it has been asserted of the latter State, that 
she could supply the Union with peaches herself. 

In Mississippi, near Vicksburg, pears appear 
to grow to greater perfection than anyw ere 
else, except California. The subsoil there is a 
yellow clay mixed with sea shells admirably 
adapted to the wants of the pear, and in which 
the roots of the tree seem to luxuriate in per- 
fection. For instance, the Julien, an early pear, 
that here is rather below medium size, there 
grow to weigh from three-fourths of a pound to 
a pound, and of a flavor that it never attains to 
here, and others grow in proportion. 
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SONNETS—TO M. HOW THE FRENCH ECONOMIZE. 


4 BETTER LIFE. 


A better life! 0, first a better heart! 

Weed out the gall, the passion and the pride ; 

The fetters grasp with which thy soul is tied, 
And tear its iron manacles.apart. 

Sun thy sad spirit in the noisy mart, 

Learn first the agony of other souls, 

And, as the great year’s wheel majestic rolls 
Mark how the heart-strings of the people smart. 
Be just, be brave, be active and be calm 

Thy better life must act as well as feel, 

From thy heart’s stony barréd depths must steal 
To thy poor brother sympathy’s sweet balm. 
Bless all earth’s love! Rebuke all earthly strife! 
This, O, aspiring soul, this is thy better life. 


Thy better life will not be free from pain. 
priate children bear the lamp of sacrifice. 

trow of earth and anguish, want and vice 

Press on thy footsteps in their daily train. 

If, among these, thy steadfast soul remain 
Unblanched by fear, uniofluenced by crime, 
Pure before Heaven, and in the sight of Time, 

Then is thy dwelling without spot or stain. 

Honors and glories—not for thee are these, 
Child of Heaven’s love! but often weary ways,— 
Not to be busy for mere’ human praise, 

Are true men’s pure and perfect destinies. 

Await not these, but the dear Arm reached down 

To place upon thy brows its everlasting crown. 












There are few American families who know 
exactly the expenses of a year; they all know, 
probably, that it costs about so many hundred 
or thousand dollars on the whole. But every 
European family knows the expenses of every 
year, of every month, day or hour—the exact 
cost of every dinner, supper or breakfast, of 
every noon l they eat, of every drop they drink. 
Every German or French housewife knows not 
only how much the meat, potatoes and bread of 
any meal may cost, but also the water in which 
she has cooked them, and the coal or wood she 
has burned to boil the water. It is infinitely 
amusing to an American to observe such a 
menage. 

Tn Paris there is no aqueduct, the fountains 
of the city belong to the government, and the 
water is sold by barrels and pails full to water- 
carriers, who supply families at so much a gal- 
lon. Ina house of five stories there are two 
families on each floor, making ten who ascend 
the same staircase, up which all articles for fam- 
ily use must be carried. It is a tule that water, 
coal and all heavy articles fhust be taken up 
before noon, as about that time the concierge 
cleans the hall and stairs, and they must be kept 
clean for callers in the afternoon. In every 
kitchen isa receptacle for water, consisting of 
an oblong box, containing two of more pailsful, 
according to the means of the family and their 
ideas of cleanliness. In one corner of the box 
is a small portion of porous stone, which serves 
as a filter, and to which is a separate faucet. 
The porteur brings two large pails full of water 
for three cents, and comes every morning. It 
is, therefore, very easy to know how much the 
water costs in which the dinner is boiled. 

In the same kitchen is a box for coal, which 
contains the quantity for which they pay forty 
cents, and they know exactly how many meals 
ean be cooked with this quantity. If they 
have guests to dinner, they use an extra quan- 
tity of water and coal, and know how many 
cents worth ate devoted to each guest, and then 
of course they know if they can afford to invite 
any one again ! 

They know as exactly how much of every ar- 
ticle is used every day. The streets of Paris 
are lined with small groceries, where everything 
is purchased by the cent’s worth, and are cer- 
tainly very convenient for people who earn only 
afew cents per day. Ifa family comes into 
the neighborhood who does not patronize these 
small shop-keepers, it is considered a great in- 
justice, and we have known them to commence 
a regular persecution of such a family, annoying 
them in every possible way. They keep coffee, 
burnt and ground, sugar, powdered and in 
lumps, tobacco, liquors and every household ar- 
ticle in extremely small quantities. 
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HOME SEEDS. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“ Sing me a song,” said the little girl, 
As she sat on her mother’s knee, 
“For it makes me glad when you sweetly smile, 
And softly sing to me.” . 
“Tell me a tale,” said the rosy boy, 
As he stood by his mother’s side ; 
But she turned away to the cradle-bed, 
Where her waking infant cried,— 
* * Wait, my darlings,” she tenderly said, 
And kissed the babe as it clung to her breast ; 
So the little ones quietly bowed the head, 
For they felt that the mother’s time was best, 
And the heavenly seed of patience fell, 
Into their hearts and rooted well. 



































At the door an aged man appeared, 
His locks were silvery white, 
And the lady rose when she saw her sire, 
With a smile of loving light, 
She drew for him the great arm chair, 
And with voice-like music clear, 
Pour’d a gentle tide of cheering thought, 
Into his deafen’d ear,— 
Till he forgot that his blood was cold, 
And spake with glee as in times of old; 
So the little one’s learn’d from a living page, 
The holy text of respect for age,— 
And the blessing of God is the fruit, ’tis said, 
Of reverence shown to the hoary head. 




































If the works are so perfect, how glorious must 
be the Maker of them? If théjbeauty of that 
which: he has created is inexp ly great, in- 
finitely greater must be that Being who surveys 

_ all creation at a single glance.— Sturm. 
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The morning meal of every French family is; 
bread and coffee, what they call cafe au /ait, 
and is made of equal portions of coffee and 
chicory placed in a biggin, upon which hot 
water is poured so long as it runs through black. 
Of this they take two spoonfuls to a half-pint 
of boiling milk. Three to five cents’ worth of 
coffee is purchased every day, and the milkman 
and baker of course come every morning. 

The second meal is at noon, though it is 
called breakfast, and is merely a luncheon, cold, 
or the remnants of yesterday’s dinner. For 
these two no cloth is put upon the table, and all 
ceremony is unnecessary. ‘ 

The dinner is at six, and consists of meat and 
one vegetable, and something as a salad. I 
have seen a piece of meat, cooked without 
onions and garlic, andswimming in gravy. The 
salad is dressed with oil and vinegar, the rule 
being a spoonful of vinegar to three of oil, with 
pepper, salt and mustard, and also a little onion 
and garlic. The commencement of dinner is, 
of course, soup, as this is invaluable in every 
continental family. There are also soup shops, 
where a pint ora quart can be purchased every 
day, between four and six. But as often as 
once or twice a week they have a boiled dinner, 
what they call pot au feu. In America the 
liquor in which meat and vegetables are boiled 
forsuch a dinner are thrown away. It must 
certainly contain the best juice of the meat, and 
be very good and nourishing. In Europe it is 
every drop saved andeaten. They fill an earth- 
en pot with meat and vegetables, never omitting 
the onions, and let it boil away one-half. For 
the soup, they season it with pepper, and some- 
times with sorrel, parsley ed other herbs and 
spices, and thicken it with vermicelli or crumbs 
of bread. Whetfer it is delicious or not, it 
certainly seems too good to throw away. Ameri- 
can housewives, who may be obliged to prac- 
tise economy, can at least try it. Children 
may be taught to like it, and must not be told 
it'is an institution of economy merely. 

The dessert is almost invariably bread and 
cheese in winter, with a little comfiture. I do 
not mean to say that every family lives in this 
way, but I have been in many, and seen little 
difference. One is expected to take a bit of 
cheese about an inch square, and a teaspoonful 
of comfiture. The little shop windows are also 
lined with jars of preserves, which are sold in 
quantities of two or three cents’ worth, like 
anything else. 

Cheese‘in the same way, a bit a few inches 
square for dinner. The pepper and salt are no 
exceptions to the three cent rule, little three- 
cornered papers being the only receptacles for 
them. Cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg and similar 
spices have no location in a continental family, 
where they never make a pudding or pie or cake 
of any description, and where they would con- 


——————_—— 
sider it the greatest-extpavagance to eat such 
things. We are talking of families who have a 
eae income of $600 or $800, or $1000 or 
$1500 a year. Such a family does not allow 
the whole expenses of the table to be more than 
$8 or $10 a month each person, and we know 
those who limit it to $5 or $6, and yet who live 
very comfortably. —Cor. NV. Y. Com. Adv. 


HEAD-WORK IN FARMING. 
& By theterm head-work, 


we mean the verification 
of the ancient saying of 
“making the head save 
the heels,” or lessening la- 
bor by forethonght. : 
How often d@-we hear 
persons give as a reason 
for making a mistake that 
“they did not think !” 
It is by no means an un- - 
common thing to find tw6 
farmers, having the sathe 
amount of work to i, 
with the same amount 
help, and yet one is 
always hurried, while with 
the other everything goes on like clockwork. 
If you will take the trouble to examine into the 
matter, you will find that the latter works with 
his head as well as with his hands. He lays 
out his work in advance, and does not work to 
a disadvantage ; he does not rush at a job with- 
out first thinking of and finding out the best 
and quickest mode of doing it. 

Another great advantage to be derived from 
head-work is, that it will teach a man the true 
meaning of the word economy. Many farmers 
“ economise” in a way which is anything but 
economy. How often do we find farmers who, 
for economy’s sake, “cannot afford to lime,” 
yet these same men must and will admit that 
the application of lime will greatly increase 
their crops. . 

Let us apply head-work to this, and see what 
such economy is. Almost any one will admit 
that a coat of lime applied to a field which has 
had none for ten or fifteen years, will increase 
the yield to an amount equivalent to two 
bushels of wheat per acre, and will continue 
this rate of increase for five years at least, or 
ten bushels worth at least $12. A coat of 
forty bushels per acre will cost—cost of putting 
on included—about twelve cents per bushel, or 
$4.80 per acre. By applying these two caleu- 
lations to each other, we will see that the lime 
is twice paid for by the increased yield of the 
first five y to say nothing of the after in- 
crease, for ite tion will extend beyond five 
years. Therefore, to cease liming is not econo- 


my, by a great deal. Some will continue to 
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use a worn-out plow-share, and instead of get 
ting a sharp one, will raise the clevis and thus 
run the plow upon its point, adding at least one- 
fourth to the draught of the team and plowing 
up the ground in a manner which will shorten 
the crop to an amount which would buy ten or 
fifteen shares. Such men will mostly plead 
want of time as an excuse for not doing many 
things which should have been done, yet such 
are always the men who swell the crowd at pub- 
lic sales and such p' We will find such 
men running their plows against the same 
“tight stones,” year after year, or plowing 
around the same’ stumps because they had not 
time to remove them; but they never seem to 
think that the time spent in getting over ob- 
structions and in replacing broken plow-shares, 
would be sufficient to remove it several times. 
We should remember that to practice econo- 
my, we must not save a dollar and thereby lose 
ten, or in other words, adopt the old adage of 
= pony wise and pound foolish.” We may 
look where we will, in any kind of trade, and 
we will always‘find that the man who practices 
head-work always has the inside track in the 
race of life, while your ‘‘ economist” is often 
left behind by those who understand true 
economy.—«Germantown Telegraph. 


DANGERS FROM WORKS OF FICTION. 


There is also a danger to be guarded against, 
in young persons especially, of an over-indul- 
gence of imagination in reading works of fiction, 
and in what is called “castle-building.” Not 
that such an.exercise of the imagination is to be 
condemned as an evil in itself, supposing, of 
course, that we avoid immoral books ; but an ex- 
cess in the perusal of fictions is apt to disqualify 
any one for real life, by creating a distaste and 
disgust for actual every-day scenes and humble 
practical duties, which do not equal in brillianey 
the ideal scenes, and imaginary transactions of | 
fiction. The heart may even become hardened 
against real objects of compassion, from our hav- 
ing been too much occupied in dwelling om the 
elegant and poetical pietures of ideal distress 
which tales and poems exhibit. For, in these, 
a flaming excitement being all that is aimed at, 
there is of course, a studied exclusion of all those 
homely, and sometimes disgusting circumstances, 
which often acéompany “teal distresses, such as 
we are called upon to sympathize with, and to 
relieve. 

And there is also a danger of our becoming 
dissatisfied with estimable friends, because they 
do not come up to the standard of the heroes 
and heroines of romances. And what are usually 
reckoned as moral tales, and are written with a | 
godd design, are sometimes most hurtful in this 
way ; for they commonly represent the good char- | 
acters as perfect, and bad ones as fiends, both be- 
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ing quite unlike what we meet in real life, and 
therefore serving to engender false notions. It 
is allowable, indeed, and right, to bestow cul- 
tivation on the flower-gardens of your mind, only 
they must not be allowed to take the place of 
the plain, but necessary corn-fields, or lead you 
to neglect their cultivation —LZxtracts from 
Whately’s Lessons on Mind. ’ 


From the Scientific American. 


THE GOLD MINES OF CALIFORNIA OF NO 
VALUE TO THE WORLD. 


Gold-mining, provided the metal is used for 
coin, adds nothing to the wealth of mankind, 
If a man owns a steam engine worth ten thou- 
sand dollars, the engine forms this portion of 
the wealth of the world. And if the man de- 
votes his surplus labor, besides that which is 
necessary to procure a living, or expends his 
surplus profits in constructing a second engine 
of equal efficiency and value, he adds another 
ten thousand. dollars to the wealth of the world. 
But if he expends the same amount of surplus 
labor or profits in simply adding to the weight 
of his engine, without increasing its effigiency 
or usefulness in any respect, he does not by the 
operation augment the wealth of himself, of the 
community or of mankind. 

In complex states of society, the innumerable 


exchanges of property which people mutually 
desire to make, are effected through the medium 


of money. The articles which first came into 
use as money were the more valuable metals ; 
the natural properties of these substances— 
their indestructibility, portability, &c.—causing 
them to be sought for this use. As civilization 
advanced, and the organizations of society be- 
came more complex, certain Individuals and as- 
sociations exchanged their own notes, promising 
to pay either gold or silver or platinum on the 
presentation of the note, and these notes also 
came into use as money, being received by per- 
sons in exchange for articles of value on the 
faith that the stated quantity of valuable metal 
could be obtained for them at any time. 

The money in circulation in this country 
amounts to about two per cent. of the whole 
wealth of the country, and it is probable that in 
other countries the proportion is about the same. 
Now the point that we make is, that this pro- 
portion (of two per cent.) will not be altered by 
doubling the amount of money in the world; 
for, prices will advance soas to double the nom- 
inal value of other property, and thus the pro- 
portion will be maintained. The price of an 
article is its value relatively to gold, or platinum, 
or whatever metal is the standard, and prices 
must vary with all changes in this relative 
value. Ifa bushel of wheat is worth as much 
as an ounce of silver at one time, it may, at an- 
other time, be worth as much as two cunces of 
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silver from either of two causes; it may be 
twice as difficult to get the wheat, or twice as 
easy to get the silver. If twice as many pounds 
of gold and silver are thrown into use as money, 
it will take twice as many pounds to do the 
same work, and the work will be no better done 
by the larger quantity than by the smaller. In- 
deed, it will not be done as well; for one of the 
properties which make the precious metals con- 
venient for use as currency is their light weight 
in proportion to their value, and if this is in- 
creased they are rendered less serviceable for 
this use. 

A man who becomes rich by manufacturing 
or trading, generally increases the wealth of 
the country and of the world to an extent at 
least equal to his own accumulations, but the 
labors of the gold-digger add nothing to the 
wealth of mankind, inasmuch as they increase 
the weight of the currency without increasing 
its value. This applies, however, only to that 
portion of the gold which is used as currency ; 
that which is used in the arts does increase the 
wealth of the world to an extent equal to the 


excess of its value above the cost of its produe- 
tion: 


0 


AN HOUR IN THE ROOM OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


Having spent an hour in looking at some of 
the articles recently received by the Agricul- 
tural Department as samples of the products of 
our great country, or as indicative of the pro- 
gress of art in changing substances heretofore 
considered as valueless into useful and valuable 
material, we give our readers the benefit of some 
of the jottings down of what we saw there. 

* First, here are samples of cotton from Illinois 
and Indiana. One grown by William H. Cox, 
of Spencer county, Indiana, has a long, firm 
pode and fine, rivalling many of the cottons 
of the Southern States. Another from War- 
wick county, Indiana, exhibits a good staple, 
but we should think had not quite fully reached 
maturity when it was gathered. These and 
many other samples from the West and South- 
west, and also from New Jersey, prove to us 
that the Department has, in its distribution of 
cotton seed, induced an exhibit on the part of 
farmers showing that the far South is not es- 
sentially requisite to produce cotton, and that 
hereafter, if cotton is king, its kingdom will 
extend over a much larger area than heretofore. 

Next, and in strongly odorous contrast, are 
some immense onions from Denver City, Colo- 
rado, Utah Territory. They are solid as rocks, 
and over seven inches in diameter. Side by 
side with them are some of the scurvy preven- 
tive, and a necessary adjunct to every table, 
namely Irish potatoes. The samples are mon- 
sters, some of them weighing over two pounds. 


Next, we have a large number of samples of 
Indianecorn from various sections of the States. 
On viewing them one can see the great differ- 
ence in the value of the grain, some making 
when ground a large per centage of fine white 
meal, while others have so much of outer cuticle, 
formed of silex rather than starch and gluten, 
that its value is much reduced. This is a point 
that a farmers do not consider sufficiently, 
but which millers, who grind much meal, are 
anxious to have more carefully regarded. 


Next, we have before us a variety of black 
oats from Stockholm that weigh some forty-two 
pounds to the bushel. “Tt is estimated these 
will prove very valuable, and the Commissioner 
is taking means to import and distribute them 
pretty largely. 

Next, we have before us a large collection of 
samples of Imphee and Sorghum geeds from 
different persons, gathered for the ‘Purpose of 
examining in connexion with records of the 
value of their canes, and thus deciding which are 
best and most desirable to be sentout forfuture ge 

owing Among these samples we notice from 
wis Bollman, Bloomington, Illinois, a sample 


seed of white Imphee, and another showing a 
cross between Imphee and Sorghum, thus ex- 
hibiting the indomitable disposition of our peo- 
ple not to rest quiet with what is, but evér 


ressing onward with acts of improvement. 
Ride by side with these samples from Mr. Boll , 
man are eight different varieties of Imphee seed 
from Jonathan H. Smith, of Quincy, Illinois. 
It is said that many, if not all, the varieties of 
Imphee seed, when grown into cane, mae * 
richer and more su syrup than Sorghum, 
and that they granulate ~~ of the 
finest qualities ; evidence of this ‘on the 
tables in shape of some sugar, rivalling th 
of New Orléans, and of which Mr. hy 
stated, has made already this year ‘Box 
over four tons weight. w ‘ 


There are other sam 
Ohio and other Sta’ 


is 
& 


of sugars here from 
Proving that while the 
manufacture of sugar from the Sorghum or Im- 
phee cane is yet in its#¥nfancy, it ig nevertheless 
destined to form a great product of our country, 
as the cane can be as readily grown as Indian 
corn, and is as easily made into molasses as 
maple sap into sygup. The manufacture of 
syrup into sugar, hdWever, we Consider must be- 
come one more suited to capitalists and manu- 
factories than to private individuals. In fact 
we are informed that already establishments are 
constructed in some of the Western towns, where 
the syrup is received and certain quantity of 


sugar or refined syrup is returmed as an ex- 
change. ' 


A large number of samples of syrup are here 
from various quarters of the States, and all of 
them, as they stand, are gradually forming 
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sugar in “8 sage ‘a the jars, exhibiting the 
— richness of the ° 

It is one 6f the features of this presale. 
lion that, through the fostering hand of: the 
Agricultural Department in freely distributin 
seed, our people have learned that cotton 
sugar, twovof the great products of the South, 
can be equally well grown further north in the 
Free States, and as time, we think, ‘will show, 
at a profit to i eoeeoes. 

e have noted*but a few of the many 
esting things whicheame under our notice, and 
may at another time. venture to. give our im- 
pressions of the value of other products which 
are freely exhibited to all who choose to visit 
the ro@ms, and to whom the Commissioner is 
ever ready to impart information.—National 


Intelligencer. 


* .» @ne ray of moral and religious truth is worth 
“Su the wisdoni of the schools. One lesson from 
rist will carry you higher than years of study 
' under those who are too enlightened to foll 
* @ this celestial guide — Channing. 7” 


To-be silent, to suffer, to pray, when we can- 
not act, is acceptable to God. A disappoint- 
ment, a contradiction, a harsh word, received 
and endured as in his presence, is worth more 
than a long prayer.— Fenelon. 


inter- 








ITEMS. 
A ship bas reached Liverpool with 1,700 bales of 
cotton the Cape of Good Hope produced from 


Sea Island seed. Another vessel brought 350 bales 
from Portugal. 


Exports or Prrrotevm.—According to statistics 

the trade in Petroleum is rapidly growing. During 

lagt x e exports from New York amounted 

2 lIons, valued at $1,379,824; Philadel- 

"* phia 2,607,203 gallons, valued at $529,575 ; Boston 
891616 gallons, valued at $457,859. « 

Corto® Grows in Francz.—A successful attempt 
to cultivate has been made at the Botanical 
Gardens of Valen the department of the Drome. 
The Director sowed some. cotton seed in the middle 
of March last, in small pots kept under glass until 
the latter end of Aprii. *The pots were then placed 
inthe open airjand the plants. flourished, 
n ending the shade Of the trees in the garden. 
They rose above three feet high, and each t pro- 
duced from fifteen to twenty magnificent blossoms 
and as many pods, which, for the greater part, arrived 
at maturity. Some of the plants which were placed 
in a hothouse likewise prodyged an excellent crop. 

Liquip Givs.—Place in a glge pot, or in a glazed 
vessel, one quart of water and three pounds of hard 
glue ; melt over a gentle fire, and stir up occasional- 
ly. When the glue is all melted, drop in gradually 
@ small quantity of-nitricacid, when effervescence 
will take place. Now take it off the fire, allow it to 
cool, and bottle it. It will keep for years without 
changing. It is always ready for use without melt- 
ing, and is of great use about the household for 
mending things when you wantto “Save the pieces.” 
This is the ‘ Celebrated Prepared Glue.” 


Winrtse m Rugsia.—The present winter is terribly 
evere in Ruseis. A letter from St. Petersburg says: 


“In the memory of man there has not been such a 
winter as this at St. Petersburg—twenty degrees of 
cold; the river and the sea locked in ice for a long 
time past, and nota flake of snow! to the 
glassy frost, horses and pedestrians cannot a 
footing upon either the road or the pre e 
air is extremely dry; we breathe it with difficulty. 
Nervous people are particularly affected by it; ac- 
cordingly, no one stirs out except upon business; 
and of carriages and promenaders there are none, 
even at the Nevaskia perspective, between two and 
four in the afternoon, where there is ordinarily a 
great crowd.. 

Letters from Egypt state that the opening of the 
provisional eanal, as far as Lake Timsah, was cele- 
brated on the 18th Of;November, with be 
mony. At ten o’clock in the morning M. de 
in the presence of an immense crowd, gave the wo: 

“ By command of His Highness Said Pacha, Viceroy © 
of Egypt,” and the waters. of the Mediterranean 
gushed half way across the isthmus. Dinner was 
served for a party of three hundred and fifty guests; 
a Te Deum was performed inthe Catholic church, 
besides Mahomedan services.in the Mosque. The 
ladies who were present as guests were drawn about 
in wagons attached to six dromedaries apiece, while 
the men rode on horseback. The Arabs amused 
themselves by catching the sea-fish that drifted into 
the unaccustomed places. In the evening there were 
works, illuminations, andaball. ~ 


The great chain of the Pyrenees has at last been 
crossed by @ railroad. The entire distance is 66 
miles. South of Bilbao the mountains rise — 
abruptly, and there occurred ali the engineering dif- 
ficulty in crossing. The summit is at an elevation 
of 2163 feet above the tide level, and this has been 
obtained by a maximum grade of 76 feet tothe mile, 
On the Bay of Biscay, at its termination, a pier one 
mile long is being constructed, giving that the 
best harbor on the northern coast of Spain. 


Thirty-one thousand dollars have already been 
collected in Philadelphia toward sending foodgo'the 
starving operatives of Lancashire, England.°* +; 


The Supreme Court of New York has affirmed @ 
verdict of $1,000 which a blind lady has recovered 
against the city for a defect in the sidewalk, by 
reason of which she claimed to have received 
damage. The Court holds that it is the duty of the 
corporation to keep the sidewalks in such repair that 
even the blind shall be protected from injury by 
reason of defects therein. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Frovr axD Mzau.—The Flour market is firm. 
There are free‘sales for shipments at $650 a 6 62 
for superfine ; $7 00a 7 50 for extra ; $7 50 a $8 10 
for low grade and good extra family, and $8 50 up to 
$9 50 for fancy lots. There is but little Rye Flour or 
Corn Meal here—the former is dull at $5 00, and the 
latter at $400 per bbl. for Pennsylvania, and 462 
for Brandywine. 

Gram.—There were fair sales of Pennsylvania 
red Wheat at $172 a 175, and white at $1908 


200—the latter for choice Kentucky. Small sales 
of Pennsylvania Rye at 97c. a $1. Corn is firm. 
Seles of yellow, new, at 86 a 87c. Small lots of 


white at 8c. Oats are steady at 60 a 64 cents per 32 
Ibs. 

Suzps.—There is a good demand for Cloverseed at 
$725 a7 75 per 64lbs. Timothy sells at from $250 
to $3 00 per bushel. Flaxseed is wanted at $3 18 
a 3 20 per bushel. 





